

















MORE VALUABLE INFORMATION ABOUT 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Our thanks go to Ernesto Galarza of the Pan 
American Union for sending some new booklets 
issued by that organizaticn—booklets of interest- 
ing information which are so helpful in school 
work. I am going to take up just two of these 
booklets in this series of notes and perhaps a little 
later on I will talk about some of the others. 

The pamphlet on José de San Martin is an in- 
teresting story of a man who devoted his entire 
life to helping the South American countries be- 
come independent. In this booklet you will find 
most interesting notes about how a man who had 
spent twenty-five years in Spain came back to 
help his countrymen win independence. But his 
task proved a thankless one, for once their inde- 
pendence was won they turned on him and he 
spent his last days in exile in Europe. However, 
San Martin is one of the great characters in the 
history of South America and a man we should 
know more about. If you will send 6 cents to the 
Secretary of the School Arts Family, 1310 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts, 
I will see that this interesting booklet is mailed 
to you direct from the Pan American Union. 

Another booklet is about the Incas, whose 
empire once included Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and 
parts of Argentina and Chile. This is a most fas- 
cinating story of early Americans who reached a 
very high state of civilization. This booklet tells 
of the discipline which was taught their people, 
a factor which had much to do with their becom- 
ing one of the strongest empires in all of South 
America; it tells of their great abilities as artists 
and builders. Here is material that will fit right 
in with your social studies. Don’t fail to add this 
to your little library of interesting information 
about South and Central America. As in the case 
of other Pan American Union booklets this one 
may be obtained for 6 cents by sending your re- 
quest and money directly to the Secretary of the 
School Arts Family, 1310 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


WANTED!!! 


News of changes in posilions, new directors 
new supervisors, new heads of art departments 
in colleges and high schools. 

News of meetings—dates and places 
in to the . SECRETARY 


SCHOOL ARTS FAMILY 1310 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Send them 
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ANOTHER QUOTATION FROM THE 
“ARTIST-TEACHER” 


You will recall that last month I mentioned a 
magazine called the ‘‘Artist-Teacher,’’ published 
by the State Teachers College of Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, whose art director is Orval Kipp, and 
that I quoted from one of the statements. 

This month I would like to use the quotation 
about the qualifications for an artist-teacher and 
here they are—see if you don’t think they are 
pretty good: ‘‘Have you high ideals of service and 
loyalty to your community, your state, and your 
nation? Are you interested in art for selfish rea- 
sons or are you seeking to serve your fellow man? 
Are your religious convictions strong and are you 
true to your faith? Are you strong mentally, mor- 
ally, and physically? If you can answer ‘Yes’ to 
these questions, you should seriously consider 
entering the teaching profession. Only the high- 
est type of citizen can be trusted with the educa- 
tion of the young, for the young are the hope of 
the race and the nation. Wise is the proverb: 
‘As the twig is bent so is the tree inclined.’ ”’ 

Sometimes it is a good idea to review what other 
folks consider as the basic qualifications for art 
teaching. 


A BOOKLET ON CONTEMPORARY 
NEW ENGLAND HANDICRAFTS 


One of the most interesting booklets to pass 
across our desk has been issued in connection 
with a current exhibition of ‘Contemporary New 
England Handicrafts’ at the Worcester Art 
Museum, Worcester 2, Massachusetts. 

The exhibition includes a representative selec- 
tion of the work now being done by craftsmen in 
every one of the New England states. This region 
has a native tradition in the handicrafts which is 
almost unique in this country. Examples of the 
use of every conceivable material are shown: 
textiles, wooden toys, pottery, glass, leather, 
paper, metals, stone, etc. 

The booklet shows many reproductions of the 
objects on display, as well as photographs of 
craftsmen and their tools. As a reference file or a 
source of inspiration, it is a worth-while addition 
to any collection. Copies of the booklet may be 
had by writing to the Worcester Art Museum. 
The cost of the booklet is fifty cents. 


* * * 


HERE IS A CHANCE FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE FAMILY TO TAKE A TRIP TO AUSTRALIA 
VIA SOME OF THE FINE MATERIAL WHICH 

DAVID W. BAILEY, DIRECTOR OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 

HAS SENT TO THE SECRETARY 


You will be delighted to place before your class 
the poster showing the fauna of Australia. This is 
a big poster—25" x 38’’—and shows birds and 
animals in full color. Here is a chance to use these 
illustrations for design motifs, or you can take 
them as they are and make formal designs. Many 
of our men in the service have been in Australia 
and will be sending back letters and information 
about that country. I can’t think of a better way 
to keep up with them than to have something like 
this for our class work. 

And then there is an illustrated booklet—10” 
x 14'’"— which tells about Australia. An interest- 
ing story of this great country, from the times of 
the aborigines to the present day of modern 


cation office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 


buildings and great sheep ranches, is presented 
in this fascinating little book. You'll see, in Pic. 
ture form, just what Australia does in its grea 
contribution to the world’s wealth. 

The big poster and this booklet are yours {o, 
10 cents, which will cover the postage cost from 
the New York headquarters of the Australiay 
News & Information Bureau direct to your school. 
Please be prompt with your request because we 
do not know how long the present supply will last 
Send your request and 10 cents to Secretary of 
the School Arts Family, 1310 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 


BACK THE ATTACK POSTER 
CAN KEYNOTE FALL POSTER WORK 


On this page you will note a poster of the Third 
War Loan. Personally, I wish the name of the 
artist appeared on the poster because it would 
identify the work and help you and me in the 
future to recognize the style of this particular 
poster artist. If anyone knows who did this poster 
please drop me a line; I am just curious. 

A study of this excellent subject undoubtedly 
will bring forth ideas for other War Loan posters 
which may be made in your classes. Depicting 
the people on the home front ‘backing the attack 
is just one idea that has many possibilities. 

Every time I see one of these posters my mind 
goes back to my childhood home where a steel 
engraving called ‘The Soldier’s Dream” hung in 
the guest room. There was a soldier sound asleep 
on the ground, wrapped up in his blanket, and 
above him his dream of home and family was pic- 
tured. So many times, as I think of that picture 
it seems to me as if a great many of our men and 
women who are away in this war must be thinking 
of the same thing. And the sooner we can bring 
them back home again, so that their dreams may 
come true, the sooner we will all be happy 
“Back the Attack’’ means that we will be able to 
shorten the war, so every bond you can buy o 
every stamp which can be put into your War 
Savings Stamp album will help to bring these 
folks back home again and make ‘The Soldier's 


Dream” come true! 
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An interesting observation of the Nation-wide YOUNG AMERI- 
CA PAINTS Exhibitions, which include the work of students 
from kindergarten through high school, is that the majority 

of childrenare influenced by their immediate surroundings. 


The Artista FRESCOL picture illustrated was painted 
bya fifteen-year-old boy from Phoenix, Arizona, and 
“is typical of work received from the Southwest. 
In other sections of the country, the child’s reac- 
tion to his environment is reflected in a simi- 
lar manner. For example, New England 
is represented by paintings of church 
spires, fishing boats, harbors, and rocky 
shores; the South by cotton fields 
and phases of plantation life. 
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This medium, familiar with many 
adults since childhood, is still the 
favorite with the present generation. 
The vibrant colors are true, blend 
sl smoothly, and never smudge. 
CRAYOLA may be used success- 
fully on paper, cardboard, wood, 
and fabrics. The ideal medium for 
stenciling. 


Grescol 


Artista FRESCOL is a dry paint 
applied with a felt tipped brush 




























making possible a variety of new 






effects. It is a practical and delight- 


ful medium of art expression, 









adaptable for use in pictorial or 
scenic painting as well as for 






commercial design. 







This is but one of the interest- 
ing facts observed when 









A Modern Developmen t 
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in hi ; : PAINTING “TECHNIQUE 

in hinge 

to cardboard No. Frescol is is a new art medium for Painting wh Dry Color. 

— D a BINNEY & SMITH co. NEW YORK NoD-5 
Ox, i — 














No. 24—Twenty-four colored standard size cray- 
ons, Paper wrapped. No. 241 packed in flat lift 
lid box, same assortment as No. 24. Standard 
size CRAYOLA is also packed in boxes con- 
Cha 12 wand 16 colors. Oversize 

AYOLA, 4\("x yy", is made in 16 colors. 


The D-5 Artista FRESCOL set illustrated contains 
5 colors, patented felt tipped brush with refill, a 
felt pouncet, a kneaded eraser and two strips of 
sandpaper for cleaning thefelttips. D-8 set con- 
tains 8 colors. Refills furnished in twelve colors. 














GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 






















° Here’s The Ideal 


SILK SCREEN METHOD 


for School Work 






































SARGENT 


Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 


PRINTING PROCESS OUTFIT 


Eliminates the two major objections schools and students 
alike have had to silk screen printing, that is, its messi- 
ness and its ime racticability in the classroom 





The Sargent process, although similar in technique, em 
ploys Sargent Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder) hey dry quickly, screen 
wash-up requires water only and takes just a fraction 
of the time previously required 

Sargent Tempera is available in 37 colors. Opaque 
effects and either bright or soft eects of original trans 
parent water colors can be obtained with a minimum of 
training. Since water colors dry faster, colors may be 
superimposed with little delay 

Many schools are making the Sargent Water base 
method a regular part of the curriculum 

Special Introductory Offer: The complete outfit, includ 
ing a fine organdy screen, 5 large size jars famous 
Sargent Tempera, 8 oz. jar Plasticizer, 2 tubes Tusche 
Adhering Liquid, Lacquer, Knife, Squeegee and Instruc- 
tion Pamphlet everything for the three methods of 
silk screen reproduction in one handsome container 


postpaid in U.S.A..... $4.00. 
FREE: The Story of the Sargent Water Base Silk Screen 


Printing Method, complete with Instructions, on request. 
—=—<— =—SEND ORDER TODAY !——-_— — 
AMERICAN ARTISTS' COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 

Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

C] Send me Complete Silk Screen Outfit $4.00 enc! 
(C0 Serd me Free copy The Story of Sargent Silk 


Screen Printing Method 
Your School 


Your Name 





Address 











On Fifth Avenue— 


COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
is a familiar sight in providing color- 
cul, modern, three dimensional back- 
grounds and display figures for 
outstanding store windows. Have 
you utilized this available and in- 
expensive medium in your classroom? 
We will send art teachers 
sample booklets on request. 
Be sure to requisition Totem Construc- 
tion and Poster in making up your 
supply list. Help the war effort by 
providing attention getting displays 
to your local service group. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 











10 E. 40th St. 128 S. Sangamon St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OCTOBER NUMBER 


By Alliston Greene 











* Holiday =“‘any day of exemption from labor 
or work; a day of amusement or recreation; a 
festival day; hence a time or period of recreation 
or exemption from work.” 


This October number of School Arts is the 
Holidays Number. In opposition to the quoted 
meaning of the occasion, School Arts is recom- 
mending work, not exemption; for if there ever 
was a time in the history of our Country when 
work is an absolute necessity, now is the time. 
No! School Arts is not recommending idleness; 
nor amusement as such; nor a glorification of the 
ludicrous. What our versatile Associate Editor is 
attempting to do in this Holidays Number of 
School Arts is to so stir the imagination of the 
school children of today that they will see beauty 
and utility in the common things of life and pro- 
duce other works of art and usefulness. 


The holidays—or holy days—which are thought 
of immediately as primary are Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, Halloween. These days have always 
furnished inspiration for illustrative and literary 
expression. 


* There is so little to say about the significance 
of these primary holidays which has not already 
been said, I am not going to waste your time by 
repetition here. You may, however, find a new 
idea to present to your class, as you attempt to 
create something new in art work and crafts, by 
reference to the several pages devoted to these 
holidays. 

Ordinarily we are content with one “feature 
picture’ at any show. This October issue of 
School Arts has three features which really are 
worthy of special notice: 


First. The article by Floyl Cook, on page 41— 
“Art Without Sight’’—introduces us to the (‘‘mar- 
vellous” is the word I had in mind; but our educa- 
tion has come a long way beyond that, so the 
proper word is practical!) application of art edu- 
cation principles to totally blind children. This 
story should give inspiration and new courage to 
all teachers in their efforts to make those with 
normal sight to “‘see’’ art and beauty as they 
really are. 


Second. This month the great offerings of the 
“Art Room Workshop” have been given promi- 
nence on the Contents page in a way to make 
them more readily found. The contributors of 
these interesting suggestions, tried and found not 
wanting are, everyone of them, art teachers of the 
first rank. You and your children will enjoy doing 
some of the things which these leaders have found 
profitable. Try some of the ideas illustrated on 
pages 49-63. 

Third. The ‘‘Grade Helps’’ masthead has been 
changed to Child Art. The contributions still 
come “from grade teachers everywhere,” and 
this month they are bright and snappy as usual. 


* “The making of tapestries appears like a large 
order for the child. Executed in the manner and 
with the technique described by Thelma Powers, 
Art Instructor in Mildred, Montana, on page 66, 
the problem may be a very practical as well as a 
new way to encourage your pupils. 

(Continued on page 4-a) 
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® Design and 





@ Costumes 
®@ Painting 
@ Hundreds of 


from the 


LIBRARY Of 
KODACHROMES 


The 44-page free catalog of The Arts sec. 
tion of the 5.V.E. Library of Kodachromes 


lists 2”x 2” Color Slides on practically every 


Art subject. 


paintings. 


Write for FREE Catalog! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
100 E. Ohio St., Dept. 9SA, Chicago 11, Ill. | 


Please send your free 44-page Arts catalog of 2" 12 


Color Slides | 
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ADDRESS 

Crry | 
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My ScHoot ts 











Selected BOOKS 
in Art Education 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


Important discussion of principles, 
by practices and curriculum for ele- 
Gregg mentary teachers. 191 pages, 
$2.00 


CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART 


Absorbing and instructive treat- 

by ment dealt with — and 

D’Amico completely. A real contribution 

said to American art education. 248 
pages, $2.50. 


COSTUME DESIGN 


Attractive and practical work- 





by book designed as a timesaver. 
Bradley Definitely calls for originality on 
user's part. 176 pages, $ 


FASHIONS SINCE THEIR DEBUT 


Excellent summary of costume 
by history in graphic style. Valva- 
Wilson ble as a reference for women 
all ages. 28 plates, $1.50. 


—SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES— 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 












Crafts 


Subjects 


Many of the slides of world 
masterpieces were made from the original 
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THE FARMER 


1 THE FARMER. It's a plodding sort of job the farmer normally give them scarcely a thought. They are every- 
does—not very dramatic as a rule. He’s up early and where available—they are inexpensive—so why think 
working late, with lots of back breaking tasks in between about them? 


It’s only at times like these that most of us really ap- a 
| | As a matter of fact many of us would be far better off 
: preciate the importance of the farmer and his product 
if we did give more thought to the choice of our pencils 





| So let’s take a minute to offer our humble ‘’thanks’’ to 
| Often we see the artist or draftsman greatly handicap- 

; the farmer. 

; ping himself because he hasn't taken the trouble to choose 


y THE KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL is also a thing which we the right pencil—the KOH-I-NOOR—or a point of the 




















are all too apt to take for granted. Though the work right degree for his paper, his hand, his job. Remember 
of the nation would be thrown off schedule immediately KOH-I-NOORS are available in 17 carefully graded 
be 
d if all pencils were suddenly to go out of existence, we degrees—a pencil for every purpose 
in 
8 
Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, and 
will be supplied without cost. When writing, please mention SCHOOL ARTS 

k. 
Hf. 
°. NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 

smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 

colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Purchase 
si them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 assorted colors, or 
a- No. 938—24 assorted colors. 
of SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 10 
1 KOH-IL-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 

° . ’ 

—_—— 
= Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 
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FAVORITE 
Water Soluble 


SILK SCREEN POSTER COLORS 
© NON-INFLAMMABLE 


(No Fire Hazard) 


@ NON-CLOGGING 
© QUICK DRYING 





WATER SOLUBLE colors are the answer to all school 
problems in the ever increasing use of the Silk Screen 
Process. 
Think of the cleanliness feature! These colors can be 
washed from the screen, squegee or hands simply with 
COLD WATER! No messiness. No special cleaners. 
No fire hazard. Easy working. These colors dry so 
quickly that no stacking rack is necessary. Ideal colors 
for posters, greeting cards, yearbook inserts, place cards, 
programmes, etc. 
Your choice of 12 brilliant colors and black and white 
packed in ready to use consistency. 
Pints $1.00, Quarts $1.80, Gal. $6.60 (School discount 
in quantity lots). Order today or write for Instruction Book- 
let giving valuable information on the Silk Screen Process. 
Write for free Encyclopedia of Art 
Materials, listing over 7000 items. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


SA-10-43 
Artists’ Materials age oe Art Supplies 
Complete line of Silk Screen Materials 


425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 2-a) 


The same contributor sends in another good 
idea for Halloween. This is a lesson in modeling 
as the children created masks to represent some 
character which he or she wished to represent. 
The project furnished “wholesome enjoyment for 
one and all.” 


* For Book Week—another of those modern 
““weeks’’—Cora Miner, Supervisor in Sycamore, 
Illinois, tells how the children in the elementary 
schools dressed dolls to represent favorite char- 
acters in books. A very profitable activity. 


* The making of Murals has in it many elements 
of value, one of which is that several children can 
be occupied at the same time. To do this work 
under the direction of a teacher like Jessie Todd, 
University Elementary School of Chicago, is an 
education in itself. See page 70. 


* Finally, on page 72 is a list of Holidays roe 
Every Month. It will be a splendid thing to file 
that page for ready reference as the particular 
holiday for the month approaches. These “days” 
and “weeks’’ may be used as a foundation for 
art and craft lessons, using every conceivable 
material, and correlating art with all academic 
subjects. 





*% NOVEMBER School Arts will be some- 
thing worth waiting for. The subject will be 
“Primitive Arts.’’ The early creators of arts and 
crafts had wonderful imagination—their art has 
lived. You will find great inspiration as you 
examine the reproductions of Indian, Peruvian, 
African, Australian, and other notive crafts, and 
use the lessons outlined by the contributors. 
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to all ages — grades. Unlimited possibilities 0-P NICE V 
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THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO MO Las 
Sub; 
TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT te om 
Tools and supplies for metal crafts and lowelry notes ited Sta 
You can depend on our years of experience an Fore 
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SHE Madonna and Christ Child painted by a student of E. D. Myers at the Webster Groves High 


\ | School, Webster Groves, Missouri. This painting was a most effective hallway decoration during the 
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LARGE Christmas shadow box was another hallway feature at Webster Groves High 
School during the holiday season. It was built mostly of scrap material and the box 
itself was a revamped model theatre. 














HE art department at Webster Groves High School was responsible also for a very 
effective stage setting which was used for Christmas Vesper Services. These 
Christmas projects were directed by E. D. Myers. 


























T THE State School for the Blind in Vancouver, Washington, Miss Floyl Cook 
explains that the lesson on cones followed the one on cylinders. For the Christmas 
mantel the students modeled, fired, and glazed the above créche. While the 
problem combined the sphere, cylinder, and cone, the main lesson was the 
application of the cone to the human figure. 
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IDEAS THAT INITIATED THE PROGRAM 


There used to be, at art college, a simple little joke 
bantered among members of the art education group: 


“What are you going to do when you graduate?” 
“Oh, I'm going to teach art in a blind school!”’ 


That joke has lingered to perpetuate itself in irony 
on one of the jokesters, who has developed an arts and 
crafts program by which totally blind children from 
the first to the twelfth grades have learned to make 
pictures. 


The first inkling that our little joke held more than 
slightly erratic humor came in Glenn Wessels’ Land- 
scape Composition class. He was then lecturing on 
composition in relation to the senses. There were two 
main points that returned to mind day after day to 
intrigue this writer. These were: 


1, That visual images are not entirely the product 
of the eye but rather are ruled by mental perceptions 
and kinesthetic impressions. 


2. That the ultimate perception of art forms is based 
on similar mental and kinesthetic impressions. 


As these thoughts simmered to the idea that art, 
in relation to the senses, meant working through 
the eyes in relation to the kinesthetic and mental 
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RT WITHOUT SIGHT .-.--- 


Methods by Which Unsighted Children Have Learned to Work Creatively in 
Both Three and Two Dimensions 


State School for the Blind, Vancouver, Washington 





FLOYL COOK, Instructor, Arts and Crafts 


perception of structure, there came an astounding 
thought! Since these are basic to the experience and 
training of the blind, why couldn't they form the 
reasonable basis for their art training? Wouldn't this 
be the natural means by which the blind might express 
themselves creatively? In other words, what better 
field in which to try these art theories than in the 
teaching of form and design to blind students? 


Fortunately, for the development of the idea, the 
Superintendent of the Washington State School for the 
Blind, Mrs. Jeanne E. Chapman, agreed with John 
Dewey’s statement that “The arts represent not the 
luxuries and superfluities but fundamental forces of 
development.”” She went even further in thinking that 
the visual arts should be as much a part of the esthetic 
heritage of the unsighted child as the allied subjects 
of music, drama, and literature. ‘How?’ was the 
question. She took action on her pet assumption by 
calling for an art teacher for the blind school in Van- 
couver, Washington. 


Upon these starting points was developed what has 
proved in the three years of its undertaking to be an 
entirely new and fascinating field: the ‘‘other side’’ of 
the ‘visual’ arts—the kinesthetic approach. 


The very nature of basic form and design has 
provided us with an authentic and effective teaching 


The ceramic group above is the work of students in Elementary Clay Form and Elementary Pottery. The assignment was 

the application of cylinder forms. The above figures and jars were made by students in the fourth and fifth grades. The 

vase in the foreground, with the border of leaves, was designed and applied with dampened cut paper and dipped in clay 
slip by Douglas Kendall, a totally blind student 
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method, consistent with the subject matter, con- 
temporary art education, and the particular needs of 
the unsighted child. While it has been assumed that 
the seeing may develop in graphic expression, the 
creative possibilities in that same field for the un- 
sighted individual has not been so clearly appreciated 
in the non-visual educational program. There has not 
been a completely integrated and related system of 
arts and crafts instruction. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PROGRAM FOR TOTAL- 
LY BLIND CHILDREN 


In working out the teaching methods, there were 
certain objectives kept in mind: 


l. The needs of the blind child as an individual 


were considered, as 


a. The need for a means of creative expression; 


b. The establishment of a sense of values for 
esthetic judgments and appreciations; 


c. The working out of another standard by 
which to recognize the essential structure of 
the physical world. 


2. The relation of these needs to the general aims 
cf modern art education—representation, apprecia- 
tion, creative expression—was made evident. 


3. The practical application of this arts and crafts 
training to the ever-existent problem of vocational 
placement of the blind is that it makes possible the 
future establishment of a profitable workshop. This 
is an idea that would not only bring happiness and in- 
dependence to the individual but would be a definite 
answer to an urgent social and economic need. 


This year there has been added a fourth: 


4. The significance of the methods worked out in 
relation to occupational therapy with the blind has 
been kept in mind. 


The emphasis in this program on normal develop- 
ment is evident. As their teacher, I have always felt it 
is unfortunate and misleading that many exhibitions 
of creative work by the blind has verged on the gro- 
tesque. It leaves the impression that this is the neces- 
sary mode of any true art expression of theirs. To 
me, these are not the true reflections of the creative 
powers of the blind but merely the result of a lack of 
daring in new teaching methods, the lack of clarity 
of understanding, and the lack of instruction in 
flexible basic art form. 


These classroom children are striving for order 
and hoping to find beauty in a chaos of material and 
darkness. As a guide, I may not give them a definite 
formula, the stereotyped phrase, the inadequate 
model. But I must, and can, give them the universal 
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symbols of art form, the substance of design, the 
flexible materials from which they may create beauty 
that is simple and direct. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A PRACTICABLE TEACHING 
METHOD BY WHICH UNSIGHTED CHILDREN 
LEARN TO WORK CREATIVELY FROM THE 
THREE-DIMENSIONAL TO THE TWO-DIMEN- 
SIONAL FORM 


The art subject matter taught in the State School for 
the Blind in Vancouver is concerned with a variety of 
material. There is clay modeling and pottery; wood- 
carving and jewelry work in metals and plastic; 
pattern and design weaving on two- and four-heddle 
looms; textile printing with linoleum blocks, silk 
screens, and stencils; drawing (we call it form), 
design structure, application, and appreciation. 


Though these groups differ in material, they are 
closely related. The media merely become various 
avenues of expression for form and design, the 
expression being varied by the character of the ma- 
terial, whether clay, metal or paper. 


The teaching in all of these proceeds first from 
a thorough knowledge and application of three- 
dimensional forms, gained in the elementary clay 
form class, and it involves three major steps. 


The first and important step is the one in which 
the student is given the simple applicable clue to the 
visual world, about which his creative expressions 
take shape. No superficial form or model can be used 
for this; it must be fundamental and adaptable, and 
still flexible to the creative will of the child. The logi- 
cal art clue is found in the use of basic geometric 
form. It begins with the sphere, the triangular prisms, 
and the cube as the elemental clues. The correspond- 
ing two-dimensional form for each of these is learned 
from tactual-kinesthetic experience. 


That is, the student not only learns to roll a sphere 
of clay, but also to know that “flattened’’ from any 
direction the sphere becomes a circle, the triangular 
prisms become triangles, the cube a square. Natural 
forms, whose structure correponds to each of these, 
are used as illustrations. 


For example, after making a rabbit from spheres of 
clay, the student learns the arrangement of clay 
circles to form a rabbit design on a circular tile. In 
drawing, this same rabbit is made from a series of re- 
lated circles of paper, which are put on the picture 
plane with the desired background cut out by the 
child. Developing in skill, the student uses the cut 
paper rabbit as a guide for stencil work by pasting it 
on a sheet of braille paper and cutting around it for 
the first simple stencil. This is applied to cloth with 
textile paint. Rhythm of stroke accounts for a fineness 
and evenness of texture that is quite within the ability 
of totally blind students. 





It soon becomes evident to the child that there are 
other variations, combinations, and relationships 
among the basic forms and they too have their 
application to objects in the world about him. There 
are cylinders, rectangular prisms, cones, and pyra- 
mids with their corresponding two-dimensional 
shapes. They become horses, zebras, camels, ele- 
phants, giraffes, clowns, girls, boys, cowboys. Each 
is built up from its basic expressive form and in both 
three and two dimensions. 


For, in the second major step in our working 
methods, these variations become part of the kines- 
thetic-tactual experience. They become the mental 
perceptions of the unsighted student through a series 
of logical applications to natural, architectural, and 
functional forms. 


There is a constant working in proportion, place- 
ment, and direction. In elementary form (grades 1 
to 3) it is that beginning venture with the sphere as 
applied to the rabbit. 


There is the modifying of the body sphere to the 
slight suggestion of an egg-shape; the placing of two 
tiny sphere paws at the front of the body and the 
desired head shape (modified from the sphere) placed 
just above the paws in correct relation to the body. 
These are balanced at the opposite end by the slightly 
padded haunches (half-spheres) and the flippant 
rabbit tail; finally, two cylinders are rolled, slightly 
flattened, for the ears. 


This does not remain a meaningless, mechanical 
composition. The children learn to make a curious 
rabbit, an alert one, or a self-confident one. They may 
express the utter smugness of a cat. They may use 
the curve of a shoulder, the twist of the body, or the 
perk of a tail to serve their purpose. 


Their very fingertips become attuned to the life in 
their clay. They know one cannot create and still 


Having finished his horse in Elementary Clay Form (see page 45), Rodney Boddington 
learns the two-dimensional view in low relief and from this he may go to flat relief 





have dead and speechless clay shapes. For them 
there is the dramatic quality of life in their materials. 


These developments prepare the way for the third 
step in our outline of methods. Upon this foundation 
of form and movement is based their instruction in 
design structure: line, mass, color. Also used are the 
principles of rhythm, balance, proportion, contrast, 
repose, and unity. 


In the rhythmic contours of their individual pieces, 
they acquire the feeling of line, both as outline and 
line of movement. In the elementary clay form—-say, 
in making a horse—students are concerned in build- 
ing it from the cylinder form. In clay sculpiure they 
become more aware of the spirit and essential char- 
acter, stressing lines of movement. In advanced 
modeling they begin with the expressive dominant 
line—usually the line of action. They may begin with 
cylinder legs placed in diagonal lines to emphasize 
the feeling of speed, adding the body, neck and head 
to repeat these opposing lines thus established. 


It is here that they see the arch of the neck and 
mane, as opposed by the swing of the throat and the 
chest. They love the muscle surge from the shoulder 
into the neck. They feel the rhythm along the back 
from the withers to the tail. They want something 
more than just the physical manifestation of the form. 
As one boy, working on a horse, said, ‘I want to make 
the wind going through his mane, as though he were 
free.”’ 


Keeping their ideas within simple expressive forms, 
they are conscious of mass as shapes; working with 
both line and mass as stripes and spots of a second 
color of clay, they approach color as nearly as they 
can, associating it with quality and texture. And so 
they have zebras, tigers, giraffes, fawns, and collies. 


They delight in the sensation of the tool-polished 
surface to emphasize the sleek flowing lines of a pan- 
ther. Although they are not so fond of rough surfaces, 
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“too scratchy” they say, they do work for various 
textures on shaggy animals, human hair, and clothing. 


While they understand and like to express move- 
ment and direction with tilted planes, one of the 
hardest problems for them is in the modeling of the 
mane of the lion. It takes long explanation, for some 
vague reason, to reconcile that clay shape which the 
“blocking in’’ of the mass about the shoulders takes 
to the idea that it actually represents a sweep of hair. 


Although they work up all forms by putting it to- 
gether in parts, they retain the feeling of the abstract 
unity of the elements making up sculpture. In none of 
the pieces is there the feeling of separation. Each 
piece exists as a whole. 


In the work resulting from this three-fold approach 
to the teaching of unsighted children in the field of 
the arts and crafts one thing will be apparent. There 
is an absence of the usual “‘blind’”’ work. Their in- 
dividual pieces have a freshness and directness that 


is delightful. It is their chief charm. 
I have always felt that what is termed their ‘‘handi- 














cap” is actually their strength. Once given the 
“true” clue they can work directly from essential 
lines, shapes, and textures and are not confused with 
the non-essential details that meet the eye. Working 
from abstract, impersonal symbols, they create in the 
simplicity of beauty. 


In the directness and sincerity necessary for its 
methods, this non-visual field can make its contribu- 
tion to art education. For there can be no fuzziness of 
vision where one works with the elemental things: 
the simple shape, the clear line, the expressive 
texture. 


Here is a discipline of mind and hand that is dis- 
content with surface; an intensity that brings out all 
possible quality in free expression; a depth verging 
on truth. It strips away all superficialities—is direct 
and sincere. 


Beyond all this is the human element. No reward 
can compare with the wonder in the child's voice, as 
following a mental concept through his own feeling, 
he suddenly says, ‘J see!” 


STUDENT carves a human body from a cylinder using lines of 
movement. 
rectangular prism of wood showing the application of the 
human figure. 


Below, a lamp base which was carved from a 




























first step in modeling the buffalo was making HE finished buffalo stresses the sense of solidity 
a cube and then establishing the dominant and and power. 
express line. 
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BELOW 


“BRA RANCING HORSE” by Gilbert 
Walters. In Clay Sculpture 
(Grades 5 and 6) totally blind stu- 
dents portray essential character 
and stress lines of movement. 





ABOVE 


beginning of “Swift Horse” in diagonal lines. The legs of the 

horse seen in the upper left-hand corner of this picture are not 
those of a model but a previous attempt which the student did not like. 
Finished horse is shown in the insert at lower left-hand corner. 
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We Needa STAINED 
GLASS WINDOW 


ELSIE O. EMMERT, Principal of 
Evan Shelby School, St. Charles, Illinois 


Teachers frequently have difficulty in working 
out a satisfactory Christmas program. They like to 
change it from year to year but keep the idea of giving. 


I would like to present a program that our school 
considered the most satisfactory one we have ever 
given, with the hope that it may help some other 
school solve its Christmas program problem. 


We used Raymond Alden’s beautiful story of ‘‘Why 
the Chimes Rang.’ The story could not be given 
effectively without a setting of a cathedral. The most 
representative thing that we could supply for this was 
a stained glass window. This must come from our own 
school workshop. The sixth grade art class under- 
took the responsibility. 


We first made a study of stained glass windows 
from all sources available, observing real windows 
and pictures of them. 


Various freehand drawings were made by the 
class. When one boy finally produced an excellent 
copy of the Madonna of the Chair we were satisfied 
with his idea. This he enlarged upon a sheet of news- 
print 36 x 48 inches and tinted with colored chalk 
which was an easy medium to handle. This was used 
as our central motif. The surface about it was blue 
with black chalk used to represent the leading of the 
pieces of glass. 
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The angels in adoration were the work of two other 
children of sixth grade. The geometrical borders of 
the lower panels were done by fifth grade pupils. The 
blue surface about the figures could easily be colored 
by children less efficient in drawing. 


The very suggestive Descent of the Holy Spirit rep- 
resented by the dove at the top of the middle panel 
was a tinal accomplishment which the class was cer- 
tain was necessary because it appears in the window 


in St. John’s Cathedral in New York. 


We used colored chalk on the plain newsprint, 
then painted the back with linseed oil which tough- 
ened the paper and held the colors, enabling us to 
handle it without smudging it. It also made the paper 
transparent, allowing the electric lights to bring out 
the coloring when they were placed behind the 
window. (The large newsprint sheets were secured 
at our local printing office.) 


When the drawings were thoroughly dry they were 
mounted on a frame of plywood from which the 
window forms had been cut. The frame was painted 
a dull black. Dark curtains were used to complete 
the walls on each side. These accentuated the beauty 
of the color in the window. Strong electric lights were 
placed behind it. Altogether it gave a realistic effect 
of genuine stained glass. 


I have been explicit in telling just how our window 
was made because we were amazed how simple the 
process, how inexpensively it could be done, and that 
fifth and sixth grade pupils could produce such a 
beautiful setting for their story. 


HE girls of the sixth grade under direction of Jessie Todd 
at the University Elementary School in Chicago, display 





their Christmas windows which were made for play. 


Notice the back view of the two little angels kneeling in 





the lower window 























An HE arched entrance to the alcove in 


our sixth grade room suggested a 

l LL O V > W INDOW “stained glass window”’ as our Christ- 
C mas project. The class studied repro- 

ducti f t wind d : 

CLARICE HEIM, Mitchell, Nebraska uctions of great windows and con 


cluded that our drawing should be in 
a simplified, flat style, and the border design simple. 


Many small original sketches were made. Parts of 
several were chosen to be incorporated in larger 
drawings, and the best of these was decided upon 
Other children experimented with different ways of 
breaking the background space until we were satis- 
fied. Those most interested in design made enlarged 
border designs, from which was chosen the one which 
seemed to harmonize best with the drawing. 


When we made an exact pattern of the window on 
a large piece of wrapping paper, the children thought 
it much larger than the archway, which measured nine 
feet. Our next step, to get the drawing on this pat- 
tern, was our hardest problem. By cutting our work- 
ing copy into squares and projecting them with an 
opaque projector, we were able to draw quite easily 
on the pattern. 


After carefully perfecting the drawing and adding 
the border design, a black outline was used to make 
easier the tracing which transferred the drawing to a 
piece of engineers’ tracing paper on which the final 
work was done. Colored chalk was applied and then 
colored crayon to give the desired intensity of color. 
Heavy outlining with black crayon to give the effect 
of leading was the final step. 


IOS GS OUR school sys- 
tem is a small one 
many of the activi- 
ties of the entire 
system are com- 
bined. This window 
was designed by the 
students of the sen- 
ior high school and 
executed by those 

of the junior high school, the 

seventh grade particularly. It 

; was made for permanent decora- 

) { | tion and goes up in four sections 
Vv yA It is entirely of crepe paper, 
vy | =f: : wood and cardboard, and its 





| § beauty is rivaled only by stained 
Lat glass itself. Martha L. Clark, 
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JEAN STILES 


Spirit of 1943. 
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Their precision ruins the enemies victory. 
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R Art Club shares numerous school 
activities such as stage decoration, 
class books, annuals, etc., but none 
afford such varied duties with such 
lasting satisfaction to those who parti- 
cipate as does the calendar. It offers 
fine experience for all, from those who design and 
cut the blocks to those who manage and discharge 





A GIFT THAT LASTS ALL YEAR > 


ALICE STEWARD 
Art Director, Haverford Township High School, Brookline, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


the business duties of organizing, printing, and the 
sales of the finished calendars. Other students of the 
school regard it as a timely exchange for the Christ- 
mas season. In this year’s calendar the Art Club 
chose to think of ‘themselves as ‘‘Eagles’’ working for 
Victory. This theme was carried on the cover panel 
and throughout twelve equally well designed original 
blocks, each designed and cut by different students. 
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For Constitution Day” 


HIP models from inexpensive ship model kits 
may be mounted on a background of cardboard 
with waves modeled in relief from plastic clay. 
Choose for them deep old-fashioned frames 
which have had the old decorations soaked off 
and the wood thoroughly sanded. Oil or shellac 

the frames and then wax them for a natural soft modern 

finish. 

*Editor's Note—Other crafts of early America are also 
suitable for Constitution Day projects, or study and copy a 
reproduction of the first page of the Constitution. It also makes 
an attractive framed piece for a room and the old-styled letter- 
ing is good practice for copy work. 





SEPTEMBER @ @ MARGARET BURRETTE, Lincoln High School, Pontiac 





For Indian Day 











, Michigan 




















Wall hanging can easily be made in 
applique with rag-bag scraps of gay 
colors using Indian subjects. 


2. Reproductions of Indian pottery 
made with newspaper and paste and 
colored in tempera color make gay 
and colorful additions to any room. 





3. A runner woven in many colored stripes, old 
Indian style after the saddle blanket. Look up yarn 
scraps from knitting for this. 


4. For the floor make a hooked rug with Indian 
design. Use burlap for backing and discarded 
woolen garments of various colors for hooking. 


5. For students who like woodwork the redesigning 
of an old piece of discarded furniture will prove a 
valuable classroom experience. Where a workshop is 
available the actual refinishing and rebuilding should 
be carried on. 
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ARRANGEMENTS 


JEAN CURRENS, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Many pretty materials for winter bouquets are free just for the 
picking. In different localities these prizes would of course vary. 


In the Northern States we love to have our Southern and Western 
friends send us the parasitic yet fun-making mistletoe for our holi- 
day parties. But we of the North, too, have our decorative materials. 
Some of the wild ones are cultivated but many grow in their 
natural state. Some of them are bittersweet, cat-tails, milkweeds, 
and gourds. An early spring delight are the pussy willows. 


You ask how one can be so bold as to use milkweeds or cat-tails 
in the house where they will dry out. Did you ever varnish or 
shellac them? It works very well. Cat-tails keep best in bouquets if 
lightly varnished before the seeds begin to loosen. They are very 
absorbent and if only a little covering material is used it will not 
be easily detected. Even the half-opened milkweed pods can have 
an end of the fluffy seed pods securely fastened to the pod by 
quick drying varnish, shellac, or glue. When thoroughly dry and 
thoughtfully arranged these materials make attractive bouquets 
used individually. Or, the bittersweet and cat-tails combine 
nicely. 


Gourds in their natural colors and varying shapes make attrac- 
tive low bouquets for a different type of place. 


Art classes will enjoy arranging these free, colorful materials 
in informal lessons on line, color, balance, and symmetry. 
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Wy RICE 


E HAVE tried using old electric light bulbs dec- 
orated as fruit with fresh leaves added.* A dish 
of this sort or a basket filled with decorated 
bulbs adds a charming note to the dining room 
during the winter, but this is not the only use to 
which the old electric light bulbs can be put; they have an im- 
portant place in decorating the Christmas tree. There is no end 
to the comical, little faces or characters that you can produce with 
them. You will probably want to make a Santa Claus as your first 
attempt. Choose a good size bulb for a novel and jolly Santa 
head. Give the bulb a coat of poster or oil paint, flesh color (mix 
orange with white to produce it). When it is dry, shape some 
cotton to form the hair, moustache, and whiskers, and glue them 
in place on the bulb. If you are not clever at painting on the fea- 
tures you may cut out eyes, nose, and mouth from some colored 
illustration and glue them into place on the bulb. However, if you 
can paint them, it is lots more fun. Finish the head with a cone- 
shaped hat of red paper. A pattern for the hat is shown in the 
diagram. 





Figure 1 shows a head of a fairy, with black hair and a golden 
crown. After painting the bulb flesh color, you cut out of paper a 
rectangular strip, as shown in the diagram. This is cut into thin 
strips. Do not cut all the way through. When glued on the bulb, 
the ends of the cut paper are rolled on a lead pencil to curl them. 
To make the crown you will need a compass (or you can use a 
piece of stiff paper and a pin). Cut the outer edge into triangular 
scallops with the scissors. Gold paper or gilded bristol board 
serves for this. 


*See School Arts, January 1941 
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ORNAMENTS FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE 
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Make Your Own Christmas Tree Ornaments 


WILLIAM S. RICE, Oakland, California 


Figure 2 is a bulb painted with stripes of brilliant colors and 
has a flower-like paper calyx. This may be either gold or silver 
paper, and the bulb painted in brilliant hues with show-card or 
oil colors. Try other flowers, too. 


Figure 3 differs from Figure 1 only in the style of hat. For 
this cone-shaped hat red paper is most interesting. First you will 
use the compass and then cut out the pattern with the scissors. 
Glue the pieces together and then attach the hat to the bulb. A 
little feather might be added if you wish. Thin wires are best 
suited for use as hangers. These are easily attached to the brass 
ends of the bulbs. Other decoration material may be colored 
paper, cotton, yarn, Christmas seals, tape, and cellophane straws. 
Glue or collodion household cement is better than library paste, 
although the latter will work if you do not have the others handy. 


With these ornaments made from bulbs you can have other in- 
teresting home-made ones that are less difficult to construct; stiff 
paper, or what the commercial artist calls “railroad board’’ or 
“show-card board,” is best suited for making ornaments according 
to the diagrams shown. Bells, stars, or flower or fruit forms may 
be made in gay colors. Make your patterns first on scratch paper, 
and when complete trace them on the colored paper, thus avoid- 
ing any erasing. Cut two similar shapes for each ornament. 
Then cut a slit half-way down from the top to the center in one piece 
and into the other cut a slit from the bottom up to the center. 
Slide one into the other and they will stick without pasting. At- 
tach a piece of wire or thread to hang the ornaments to the tree. 
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ABC’s of CHRISTMAS MOTIFS eeee0e 
































Children in school soon reach the point when they feel a need of a ‘‘dictionary’’ of memory forms for use 
in their creative designing and illustration. The Christmas season stimulates a special need for seasonal forms 
for greeting cards. 


Here are suggested some of the traditional Christmas symbols. Santa Claus, camel, manger, stocking, 
shepherd, might have been included had there been room. Motifs should be simplified because they are thus 
more modern and decorative. Also, simple forms are easier for the tots to draw and cut. 
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BEULA M. WADSWORTH, Tucson, Arizona 
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Card folders that seal without need of an envelope preclude envelope making. Motifs cut trom colored 
papers and from silver and gold gift wrappings, even from figured envelope linings from old greetings, create 
effects delightful to children. Stiff cutouts spread with paste and sprinkled with artificial snow are fun, and 
crayon drawings cut around are effective. 


Little folks need short, easy words to suggest their greetings, such as Yule, joy, peace. Simplified letter 
shapes for paper cutting are illustrated herewith and if the letters are cut in one piece as shown, pasting is made 
easy. 
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A NACIMIENTO FOR THE CLASSROOM 


MARGARET TIPTON WHEATLY, Lakeside, California 


This Nacimiento in the photograph is in three parts. The Holy Family and palms are joined onto the manger by a flat board three 
inches wide, and the two adoring angels may be placed wherever desired as they are supported individually by small blocks glued at 
their bases. This makes the setting more flexible. When placed in the foreground they give depth to the scene. 


The whole is cut from thin wood, therefore shapes should be simple and difficult detail is eliminated by painting the features against 
the halos. The colors should be rich, gay, and pleasing. The landscape through the manger opening is one of bright green trees, rolling 
hills, blue sky, and the Guiding Star. The stable is gray with natural wood members indicated in brown paint. Robes of the two angels are 
pink with gold embroidery, while Mary's gown is blue. Her draped white headdress is very effective. Joseph's coat is bright red bordered 
in royal blue, and the Christ child is in white. Straw is indicated in flecks of brown paint. The date palms with their green heads and tall 
bare trunks are effective as well as characteristic. 
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JANUARY eeecee Thrift Week 





ARGARET BURRETTE, of Pontiac Junior High School, Pontiac, Michigan, has made most appro- 


priate mirrors for thrift week. Use old cast-off frames. Sand and oil them well. If the under- 









lying wood is not good looking enough to oil and wax for a natural finish, stain it or even paint 
it with a dull paint or enamel to suit your color scheme. Use salvage mirror and make 
attractive additions for any room. 
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FEBRUARY @ e Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’s and Washington's Birthdays 













THREE HOLIDAY IDFAN 


by MILDRED ROGERS 
7 ORLAHOMA SCHOOL FOR_ DEAF 
SULPHUR , OKLAHOMA 
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Washington's Hat.... 


| 5 Hat.ece 
uncieé Sam's a Make this from a circle 


Cut an oval of white 


following instructions for 
ae it Cohcctnonen Uncle Sains Hat. Fold three 
through center oval sides of the, circle 
and bend points upward. edge of hat crown. Paste 
Paste a band toa triangular base. 


f paper 
around tabs fo make crown. Paste narrow strips upand 
down hat crown and a blue band around. Paste entire 
hat to a cardboard base trimmed to hat size SMM 
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APRIL... 
LET'S MAKE FACES 


GERTRUDE K. DALTON 


South Junior High School 
Watertown, New York 
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Our schools have tried to supply the local hospitals 
and nearby army posts with favors for holidays. A 
laugh is our goal and in the light grade. We selected 
colored papers, paste, cotton batting, colored chalks, 
scissors, yarn and embroidery floss as our materials. 


Cardboard eggs were used to substitute real eggs. 
Cotton was colored with chalk, paper was fringed or 
curled around the handle of a paint brush to make 
ringlets, and yarn or embroidery floss was braided for 
hair or just pasted down for bangs. We had much fun 
experimenting with facial expressions and everyone 
wanted to work. The idea that they were helping to 
bring cheer served as a good incentive to all. 
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APRIL ececee Pan American Day, April 14 
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WORK 
X the workshop ot QUOD 


Margaret Burrette 
of Pontiac Junior 
High School, Pon 
tiac, Michigan, 
you'll find a Mex- 
ican and his don- 
key. 1. Both are 
modeled from 
papier-maché made of newspaper 
and paste. He wears a checked 
blouse and a crocheted serape 
There is a runner of brilliant colors 
crocheted from scrap lengths. 2. Jars 
painted in enamels with Mexican 
heads. 3. Plates of rolled serpentine 
4. Gourds painted or shellacked 
5. Raffia or straw mats of traditional 
colors. 6. A large paper and paste 
bowl of Mexican or Indian design 
All these can be made at school or 
at home. One need not visit Latin 
America to have its color and spirit 





T LOWER RIGHT an applique wall hanging. 1. features a simple but very effective Mexican Indian 
head. Look in the scrap bag and find your color scheme. 2. The newspaper and paste bowl is ex- 
cellent for decorative purposes with its Mexican design. The giraffe is made from wadded newspaper 
held together with strips and flour paste. Llamas would be excellent South American animals to work 
out in this fashion. Tie tassels of red wool on their ears as the natives do. 
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WITH RIGHT HAND PULL RIBS 
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: LAP 
UNDERSIDE AND SHAPE THEM CUT A rao cane 
INTO PETALS. DO THE SAME ’ 


CORNER 
— . ‘O) PASTE LEAVES TO UNDER SIDE OF FLOWER 


MOTHERS’ DAY 


MARGARET BURRETTE, 


Pontiac Junior High School 
Pontiac, Michigan 


1. Cut silhouettes from black paper. Col- 
lect metallic or other bright papers from 
Christmas wrapping, envelope linings, or 
florists paper. Make a patchwork pattern of 
small pieces of these mounted on cardboard. 
Mount cut silhouette over this background 
or paint your silhouette in enamel on the re- 
verse side of picture glass. Oval frames are 
attractive used this way. 


2. A box form lined with fancy paper. Ar- 
range paper flowers constructed of crepe 
paper within the box and cover with old 
picture frame and glass. 
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@USE PLENTY OF RED,WHITE 
AND BLUE COLOR SCHEMES. 
@ FESTOONS AND DRAPERY OF 
RED WHITE AND BLUE BUNTING. 
® MAKE DECORATIVE ARRANGE- 
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BUT NOT IN THE ARRANGE - 
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Gifts to Make All Through the Year 
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Necklaces, pins and 
bracelets can be made. 
using string, yarn and acorns 


> MILDRED ROGERS 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL FOR. DEAF 
SULPHUR, OKLALIOMA 
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MAY DAY IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


MRS. JOSEPH W. COURTIS, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


UR woods and fields had long been 
full of flowers. Mothers had been 
presented with many bunches. 
May Day dawned cloudy and cold— 
so all in all, we decided to make a 
different kind of May basket from 
those to which we were accustomed. 

I brought a finished “‘basket’’ to show what could 
be done, then piece by piece I took it apart to show 

HOW it had been made. And the children were off. 
Each child took one sheet of 12- x 18-inch manila 
paper and on it traced around a pattern for the base 
of the basket, placing it with plenty of room at the 
top. Then they drew nice fat handles. A few words 
about colors for baskets with several suggestions by 
the children led to busy minutes while the crayons 
were wielded. Then to their surprise, I collected all 
the baskets. This was done, I explained, in order to 
keep them safely while we made flowers to put in 

them. 


\ 
ey 
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The flowers were made out of another sheet of 
manila paper. Each child had (and took) the op- 
portunity to draw a flower shape on the blackboard 
“large enough so we can all see,’’ this to help them 
make their blossoms generous in size to fill the large 
baskets. Leaf shapes where handled the same way. 
Before coloring, we again talked about the flowers in 
nature and then looked at the baskets, deciding what 
colors would look nicest with each one, and again 
the crayons flew. Then scissors replaced crayons 
and soon the flowers, stems, and leaves lay in neat 
piles on the desks, scraps were disposed of, and 
baskets once more distributed. With sharp-pointed 
scissors, I cut along the top of each basket from 
handle to handle. The pupils arranged their flowers 
and then called me to bring the glue. Occasionally 
I suggested some change, but usually I merely 
“OK'd” the set-up and explained the technique of 
using glue, a new experience for this group. By 
putting a dab of glue at each end of stems (anchoring 
them on the wrong side of the sheet after they were 
stuck through the slit), in the center of each flower, 
and here and there along the leaves, there was little 


danger of messing up the paper. Glue was preferable 
to paste because in some cases a surface colored by 
crayon had to be stuck to another and paste was un- 
dependable—and besides, we welcome every excuse 
to learn new methods. 


The child, usually most careless and hasty, made 
a neat basket in sophisticated color scheme (Philip). 
One of the Kindergarten children (Helen) made a 
charming basket, superior in color choice and appli- 
cation, and in form and execution to most of those 
from the older children. The other Kindergartener 
(my own offspring, I hate to confess) is still in the 
scribble stage—yet see how pretty this basket turns 
out in spite of it. Bea is always to be depended on for 
a pleasing design, and individualist Jimmy refuses 
to have leaves in his basket. And so each one has 
taken the common foundation and built according to 
his inclinations. 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, California 


TAPESTRIES 
IN THE GRADES 


THELMA E. POWERS, Art Instructor 
Mildred, Montana 


N ART PROJECT that correlates nicely 
with other subjects during the month 
of February is the making of tapestries 
va showing important events in the lives 
of Washington and Lincoln or of any 
of our other famous men whose birth- 
days fall in this month. 

We chose Washington and Lincoln as our subjects. 
Much research, discussion, laying of plans and 
choosing of the best of many submitted sketches pre- 
ceded the actual work upon the tapestry itself. 

Canvas, heavy muslin or the back of oilcloth would 
all be suitable for this work. However, we used 
another material, the backs of discarded obsolete 
maps. These proved very satisfactory and our tapes- 
tries were ready to hang when the drawings were 
completed. 

In previous years we had used wax crayons on vari- 
ous cloth foundations for tapestry work. 

This year we used a water-soluble crayon. Each 
scene or picture was first sketched on the material 
in pencil, freehand, after the child had made a similar 
approved sketch on paper. Color was then applied 
in the same manner as wax crayons are used. The 
next step was to go over our colored work carefully 
with a brush dipped in clear water. This process de- 
lighted the children as it brought out the colors in a 
brilliant rich blending that at a little distance resem- 
bled oil painting. 
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We found that a stiff brush (we used oil paint 
bristle brushes) was best to use on the coarse texture 
of the backs of the old maps. 

Care must be taken to go over only one part such 
as sky, or a figure or tree, at one time and let dry 
before “‘watering’’ the adjoining part, else the two 
neighboring colors would run together, causing a 
blurred or smudged effect. Sometimes it was neces- 
sary to outline objects a second time in black in order 
to make them stand out and give distance to the soft- 
ened background. 

Lovely sunset effects were secured by lightly 
working in blue at the top and streaks of red, yellow, 
and orange below near the horizon. This was then 
gone over quickly with a large stiff brush and water, 
blending the colors together. If the colors seem too 
brilliant, while still damp blot with a cloth or ink- 
blotter to lighten and soften. If clouds are wanted, 
leave them uncolored but outline in broken lines of 
light and black with shadows of blue and purple. 

Skin tones were probably the hardest to achieve. 
But since the crayons can be applied one color over 
the other in smooth blending, we arrived at very satis- 
factory results by first going over the skin area lightly 
with yellow, then orange with a faint touch of red on 
the cheeks and chin. Eyeballs were left uncolored. 
After basic skin tones had been ‘“‘set’’ with water and 
blotted dry, eyebrows, eyes, mouth, etc., were added 
in more brilliant colors. 

The background behind the two central heads 
was a dark blend of nearly every color in our box, 
patterned after the background effects of tinted 
photographs. 

A little practice on a scrap of similar material as 
the base of the tapestry, will lend confidence in apply- 
ing the colors. 

If you haven't tried a tapestry in this medium or if 
your classes are tired of the wax crayon method they 
will hail this as a new and exciting adventure. 
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STORY BOOK DOLLS for BOOK WEEK 


CORA B. MINER, Supervisor of Art, Sycamore Public Schools, Sycamore, Illinois 


IN OBSERVANCE of Book Week at our 
public library, the children of our 
elementary schools dressed original 
dolls to represent their favorite book 
characters. 

The project was organized not only 
as a community service activity but to provide corre- 
lated training in art and literature. It afforded an 
excellent opportunity for the students to become 
better acquainted with the library and to do some 
Junior Red Cross work at the same time. All grades 
from the first through the eighth entered whole- 
heartedly into the project. It was not only the girls 
who enjoyed making and dressing their dolls for the 





boys had a fine time, too. 

The materials were salvaged from their Mother's 
scrap-bags with the exception of some wire and crepe 
paper furnished by the school. Some were rag dolls, 
others were made with heavy wire covered with dis- 
carded stockings, and others were carved from wood 
with movable arms and legs. The wire dolls could be 
bent into very life-like positions. After the exhibition 
they were sent to an orphans’ home to brighten their 
Christmas. The pupils loved their dolls but parted 
with them willingly, thinking of the happiness they 
were giving. Each child wrote a nice little message 
and tucked it into the doll’s costume, explaining how 
and why the doll had been made. 
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THELMA E. POWERS, Art Instructor, Mildred, Montana 








HE first big holiday of the school year, 
full of fun and frolic for children, 
comes in October. Yes, it is Hal- 
loween. And the weeks preceding 
can be a most profitable time for both 


teacher and child. 


To the teacher it offers an opportunity for lessons 
on a more wholesome and better way to celebrate 
the holiday than was often practiced by misguided 
and mischievous youngsters in days gone by. It also 
offers an excellent chance to develop the creative 
and modeling instinct inherent in all children. 





Children love to design and create things that they 
can use and enjoy at once. I have found this fact to 
furnish one of the best incentives for motivation and 
wholehearted participation by any class of any age 
group. 

To the child this project offers keen enjoyment in 
creating an original object for which he can see an 
immediate use, and which, to quote one boy, “was 
much stronger and better than the ones in the store.” 

Each child chose what character he wanted to be. 
There were the three bears, that later served duty in 
a Primary Play. There was an Indian, a witch, a cow, 
pig, negro, clown, jack-o-lantern, black cat, scare- 
crow, goblins, etc. 


Masks were made over an oilcloth covered oval 
halfball of crushed newspaper. To begin, dampen a 
layer of paper and lay over this oval foundation. Ifa 
large protruding nose or chin is desired, an extra 
wad of paper can be inserted under this first damp 
unpasted layer of paper. 


The children worked in groups of fours or sixes. 
Paper, newsprint or wrapping, paper towels, or even 
used tablet paper, was torn into long, narrow, tri- 
angular bits. A bowl of cooked flour paste was on 
hand and while one team smeared paste on the torn 
paper strips, on top of an oilcloth covered table or 
similar surface, the other team picked up the paste- 
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covered paper and covered the foundation mold. A 
change in color or type of paper used for each layer 
helped to get the layers more evenly distributed. 
Between every two layers of pasted paper went a 
layer of cheesecloth, for added strength. If a lighter 
mask is desired the cheesecloth need only be added 
around the outer rim. Eight layers of paper and three 
of cheesecloth make a strong, substantial mask. 

After a few layers were added, features were built 
up to bring out the character desired. Wadded and 
crumpled paper held down with long strips of cheese- 
cloth and paper soon grew into eyebrows, ears, warts, 
horns, etc. Ears of animal masks were usually made 
by fastening triangular pieces of folded cardboard or 
heavy wrapping paper to the mask with paste-cov- 
ered strips of paper and cloth. Don’t be afraid to use 
plenty of paste. The more the better. 

A finishing layer of plain soft paper or, better yet, a 
layer or two of toilet tissue, helps. The pasted layers 
of the mask are allowed to dry on the mold over night. 
In drying the mask shrinks away from the mold and 
can then easily be lifted off and the edge trimmed. 
Strips of paper pasted over the edge after trimming 
gives a neater finish and added strength to hold the 
elastic or strings that are used to hold the mask onto 
the child's head. 

Painting the mask is the next step. We used tem- 
pera paint because it is opaque and quick drying. 

Added details such as feathers for the Indian, 
shavings for corkscrew curls, pipe cleaners for cat's 
whiskers, raveled binding twine for hair, brass rings 
for eardrops and nose rings, bits of fur for mustache 
or eyebrows, all added to the joy of completing the 
mask. It was in adding these details that the child- 
ren’s originality as well as excited enthusiasm grew 
by leaps and bounds. 

All that remained was to don some old clothes from 
the attic, put on their masks and caper and prance 
about, depicting their various characters for the 
wholesome enjoyment of one and all. 





















Designs from Discards 
JANE GEHRING, St. Louis, Missouri 


To make economical gifts a class of girls in design brought old 
sweaters to school and unraveled them. They made squares on 
the small square-peg looms, which were excellent for this because 
while the blocks were on the loom the girls embroidered designs 
into the weave before they removed the block of woven wool from 
the loom. 

The designs were made on squared paper first for practice. The 
squared paper resembled the wool block when it was on the 
loom. This made for accuracy in the transfer of the design because 
counting the squares corresponds to counting the spaces between 
the yarn threads on the loom. 

Some girls traded yarn with others in class to have contrasting 
color fringe and initials for their scarves. 

The girls who made purses, made the linings out of scrap ma- 
terial and zipped the opening on the top with zippers from dis- 
carded garments. 

We arranged a display of the finished articles in the showcase 
and called it ‘‘Designs from Discards.”’ 




















A CHRISTMAS 
TABLECLOTH 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Director 
Caruthersville, Missouri 


























ROUND Christmas time we were planning 
our semi-annual exhibit for the art depart- 
ment. In keeping with the hospitality of 
the season we decided to serve tea and 
cookies to our guests, and that brought up 
the problem of a tablecloth. What should 
we use? Our Christmas exhibit featured the crafts 
we had completed for Christmas gifts, among those 
being crayoned pillows, card-table covers, etc. So 
someone suggested that we make a tablecloth of our 
own, a real Christmasy one, and so we did. What 
could be more Christmasy to any child from six to 
sixty than “The Night Before Christmas’? This was 
the suggestion of the 8th grade, so they worked out 
the idea as a group project. Some did the drawing, 
others the coloring, and even the fellows who could 
do neither of these well, had a part by pulling threads 
for the fringe. 








We first worked the entire idea out on wrapping 
paper, selecting and drawing what would best fit 
the space. Sixty-inch Indian head linen was used, 
2% yards long. This fitted the largest table in the art 
room. The design of the cloth was adapted to this 
table. The border featuring the first four lines of ‘‘The 
Night Before Christmas,”” hangs over and fits around 
the edge of the table. The center section left space for 
a center piece. We made a red wooden sleigh which 
we filled with fruits and candy canes for our table 
decoration. 
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Fifth Graders paint a Holiday Mural under direction of Miss Jessie Todd, University Elementary School, Chicago, 
Illinois. Caroline loves horses. She draws them with pencil and chalk, paints them on murals, and models 
them in clay. This mural was painted on cheap tan wrapping paper and now hangsinourhall. There are two 
more sections of it, the same size, also with horses made by Caroline. Lucy, Sandy, and Ann painted the old- 
fashioned Toy Shop background. Not the least of the fun was painting the snowflakes which they are doing in 
the above photograph. Children are philosophers. As a direct contrast to the happy Toy Shop, you see next 
door the words ‘‘Funeral Flowers’’ The mural was rich in color, having been painted in magenta, turquoise, 
black, green, purple, red, and orange. 





























Sixth Grade. Marion Austin (left) modeled the Dancers. She did hers quickly. Jeannie Busby (right) worked 
out a group of Mexicans. She took many days and worked over hers, smoothing and rubbing. Both girls tried 
different backgrounds so that they had an opportunity to experiment also with flat design. These girls are 
students of Jessie Todd at University Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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REFER to CLASSROOM ART PROBLEMS 


for GREETING CARD DESIGNS 



































When the third graders of Myra Russell of the Roosevelt School in 


Medford, Oregon, learned to draw deer they tried various designs 
and borders for them. Free-hand cards, done quickly in this 
manner, each slightly different from the other, will make cards 
that would be really outstanding 


MEANY of those crayon, water color, or 
cut paper design lessons which are 
done through the year will make ex- 
cellent greeting card designs. The 
students will enjoy seeing them again 
with a new use in mind. Readapt them 
to the season, add simple lettering and 
find out how many ways they can be used in silhou- 
ettes, linoleum blocks, cut-paper bob-up cards and 
all the Holiday tricks. 


It should be brought to the attention of the students 
that their art work through the year accumulates for 
them an invaluable reference or file of accomplish- 
ment. From it they can draw inspiration and improve 
their subjects by new compositions and new tech- 
niques. 
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The original and decorative heads at the left by a young student of 

Lucia Gray of Decatur, Georgia, suggest many an inspiration for 

Halloween. They could be applied to cards, masks, posters, toys 
of all sorts, or party favors 


The squirrel below is a wax crayon design in brilliant color. An 

added Christmas tree in the background would make a good card 

design to cut in linoleum, by a student of Hazel S. Williams at 
Michigan City, Indiana 
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IOLIDAYS for 


JANUARY 


17-24 Thrift Week. This week begins the anni- 


versary of Benjamin Franklin's birth 


FEBRUARY 
Lincoln's Birthday 
St. Valentine’s Day 
Washington's Birthday 


MARCH 
St. Patrick's Day 
Alaska Purchase 


APRIL 
April Fool's Day 
Pan American Day. 
American Union 1890 
Patriot's Day. Anniversary of Battle of Lexington 


Commemorating Pan 


MAY 
May Day 
Child Health Day. Established 1930 by Presi- 
dent Hoover 
“I am an American Day” 
Memorial Day 


14 


19 


17 


12 


31 


ll 


21 


25 


ONTH 






















Flag Day. Adoption of Stars and Stripes, 1777, 
Philadelphia 


JULY 
Independence Day 


AUGUST 
National Aviation Day. To stimulate interest in 
aviation 
SEPTEMBER 


Constitution Day. 1787 Congress adopted con- 
stitution 


OCTOBER 
Fire Prevention Day. Anniversary of Chicago 
Fire, 1871 
Columbus Day. Landing of Columbus in San 
Salvador, 1492 
Halloween 


NOVEMBER 
Armistice Day 


DECEMBER 


Forefather’s Day. Mayflower reached Ply- 
mouth, 1620 


Christmas Day 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS on Dates that Vary 


Child Labor Day—Last Sunday in January. Education 
programs given in schools, clubs, etc., on child 


employment 


American Forest Week—Last week in April. To 


develop forestry conditions 


Easter Sunday 


Mother’s Day—Second Sunday in May 
Children’s Day—Second Sunday in June 
Father's Day—Third Sunday in June 
Labor Day—First Monday in September 





dates 


Arbor Day—By proclamation of governor on various 


Indian Day—Fourth Friday in September 
Education -Week—About November 18-24. To 
emphasize importance of public schools 


Thanksgiving—Usually last Thursday in November. 
This is the American Harvest Festival 





Book Week—Third week in November 
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For fifteen consecutive years, we have been 

















sponsoring Scholastic Awards in free-hand 
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versary year, we announce the addition of a 


cartoon division in three sections. 


Teachers... Students... 


send today for the 


pamphlet describing how students of junior 


high and high schools may 
thirty cash prizes, thirty gifts, 
scholarships . . . 
hand drawing. 


cartooning. 


compete for 
and many 
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mechanical drawing, and 
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271 NINTH STREET, 
BRUOKLYN 15, N. Y. 



















Packed with items, indispensable and ideal 
for school crafts and art courses. Includes 
plastics, basketry, weaving, wood working, 
pottery, glass etching, leather craft, book 
binding, metal working, block printing, etc 
Listing looms, tools, supplies, accessories, 
books and instruction aids. 

J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog. 
Name 

Address 

My school is 


THE Tear RAGED SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


IMTERRATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive FALL and WINTER COURSES 

Top honors for 20 years—Professional methods for 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 

6 6Sketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fabric Analysis, 
Fashion Writing, Textile. Int. | ey Display, Draping, Pat- 
ternmaking, Grading, Dressmaking, Drafting, Remodeling. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve 

Treghagse Training Pays Lifetime Dividends—Send for Circular 9. 

TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd St., New York 19 











CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


Manpower shortages are swelling demands for trained 
artists. Direct project training under 

SA S a faculty of 33 professionals. Industrial 
Design @ Interior Decoration @ Fashion 
Illustration ¢ Dress Designing e Cartoon- 

ing @ Painting and Drawing. Night and 
Saturday classes. Enroll now for a 
money making career in America's out- 

















standing career school. 
SUITE S-9, 18 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 3 
M 00 r F School of Design for Women 
fine arts, advertising, teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
a ee 
Learn to Market Your Craft Products 
Professional Courses in skilled crafts. Jewelry, silver- 
etc. Graduates’ workshop and salesroom. Day and Even- 
ing classes; flexible schedule. Send for catalogue. 
R. S. PEARCE, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


99th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 

INSTITUTE 
pottery, eng. drafting. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
OF pplied to industry. CaTaLoc. 
1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, woodcarving, 
weaving, bookbinding, illumination. decorating techniques, 
THE MASTER'S SCHOOL 
SKILLED CRAFTS TAUGHT BY MASTER CRAFISMEN 
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S.V.E. PROJECTORS NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING COURSES 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc., manu- 
facturers of S.V.E. Projectors, has been granted 
permission by the WPB to release a limited quan- 
tity of the Model DD Tri-Purpose Projectors to 
schools giving Pre-Induction Training Courses. 

The Model DD shows both single and double 
frame slide films and 2" x 2’ miniature slides in 
black and white or Kodachrome. It is a Tri-Pur- 
pose projector of high quality, being equipped 
with a 150-watt lamp, Anastigmat lens, S.V.E. re- 
wind take-up, and is especially suited for use in 
classrooms or small auditoriums. The Model DD 
Projector, complete with lamp, lens, take-up, and 
leatherette carrying case is priced at $60.00. 

For prompt delivery, S.V.E. requests that 
schools submit orders with a priority rating. The 
automatic rating procedure under CMP-Regula- 
tion 5A may be used on orders for less than $100 
worth of equipment. Orders must be accom- 
panied by a certification stating that the school 
has Pre-Induction Training Courses, signed by 
the officer in charge of the courses. 

Further information may be secured from any 
S.V.E. dealer or from the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago (11), 
Illinois. 


LETTERING is a useful and fascinating class- 
room subject. One of the most difficult phases 
of lettering is to arrange the letters and words 
properly on a line or page. Much time and effort 
is saved if the pupil will sketch in only the outside 
outlines of the letter, rather than all the details. 
Then when the right spacing has been located, 
the pupil may go back and plan the letters in 
more detail. 


COLOR LESSONS will be much more inter- 
esting and the results better if the teacher will 
make a large Color Wheel with accompanying 
“dials’’ or “‘indicators’’ to show how color schemes 
are obtained. This large Color Wheel can be 
used in demonstrating color to the class and later 
tacked to the bulletin board so that the pupils 
can use it in figuring out colors for posters and 
designs. 


== 1O HELP TEACHERS ... 


Select 
SCHOOL ART AND DRAFTING SUPPLIES 


@ Teachers everywhere now have access 
to the same huge stock and variety of 
art and drafting materials now serving 


New York’s schools and colleges. 


This 224-page illustrated catalogue 
makes available the full facilities of one 
of America’s largest distributors of 
Artists’ 


Screen Process Supplies and thousands 


Materials, Drafting Supplies, 


of other materials. 


Write immediately on your 
school stationery. You'll re- 
ceive this valuable catalogue by 


return mail... at no charge. 











The Department Store of Art Molerials 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


67 West 44th St. New York, N.Y. 








LEATHER 


HEADQUARTERS 

MAKE Belts, Purses, 

Gloves—many] useful 
things with leather. Easy to assemble. 
Prompt shipments. Send 10 cents for 
16-page catalog. Write today. 


J.C. LARSON G@ CO. 


180 No. Wacker Drive Dept. 180 Chicago, Ill. 











for — Activities. CAMOUFLAGE by Harry Rubia 
Lead p Training in Recreational Therapy, Rehabilita- 
tion “| NRospital Activities. 30 STANDARD COURSES 
in weaving, Book Binding, Ceramics, Wood Carving, etc. 
Day and Evening Groups. Write or visit. 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
221 West 57th St. New York, N.Y. CO. 5-0164 
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With metal gone to war, 
Necessity mothered this new 


and practical paper box, and — through the ingenuity 
of Milton Bradley engineers — produced a master- 
piece! You'll like it! For here’s a box that’s more con- 
veniently arranged, easier to open, easier for pupils 
to handle and use than metal boxes ever were. The 
pans set snugly in a polished wooden tray, with two 
large, removable mixing pans. A concaved section 
holds brushes, and the entire tray is easily removed 
for cleaning. 


THE BRADLEY B-1 BOX 


illustrated has eight pans semi-moist paints in stand- 
ard colors. It’s available with or without brush. Other 
Bradley boxes of this same type contain 4 to 16 pans 
of color. Write for details —new circular shows the 
B-1 box in full color. 





the amazing new waterproof poster paint! for 
BRUSH, PEN, SILK SCREEN or AIR BRUSH. 

Milton Bradley’s versatile Vicmark — for every 
phase of school art and poster work —thins with 
water but dries waterproof! Greater coverage than 
any other poster color; won’t “‘bleed’’ or ‘“‘feather- 
edge’; can be used on paper, cardboard, wood, can- 
vas, celluloid, glass, wallboard, etc.; won’t crack; 
made of finest pigments obtainable —sharp, true 
colors. Economical, speedy —the fastest working 
poster color on the market! Twenty-one colors in 
2 oz., 8 oz., pint, quart and gallon jars. 


Write for color card. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


811 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW BOOK 


Pedro deLemos’ 


Creative Art Crafts 








PAPER TOY: RELIEF CRAFTS Boon | 


PEDRO deLEMOS 





500 Art Craft Ideas — 43 in Colors 
tell you what to do and how to do it 


Three big sections, one each for 
PAPER CRAFT — TOY CRAFT 
and RELIEF CRAFT... 


This 88-Page book with its big 9” x 12” pages gives 
you 80-pages of illustrations —8 of which are printed in 
full colors. Over 500 projects, activities and sugges 
tions for work in paper craft, toy craft, and relief craft 
are illustrated and described. In many cases detailed 
illustrated instructions tell you how to apply decorating 
material plus a number of examples of how to make the 
decorating materials. 


There are plenty of ideas for all ages, from those fitted 
to beginners in lower grades up to those which fit high 
school and college teacher training classes. It is the 
most comprehensive book that we have seen or 
published. 


Materials required are inexpensive -many can be 
found in the average home or school —- even waste and 
cast-off materials offer possibilities 


Get this big size book and see how much help it 
gives you — you will always have a ready source for 
ideas to use in your classes. 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1310 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Please send a copy of Pedro deLemos’ new book 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 
Enclosed is $3.75 


As a subscriber to School Arts I would like to have 


privilege of a bill. 


Name 


1 School 
' Post Office 
Le 
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Students do a 
CRAFTSMAN JOB 


with rubberless 


CRAFT CLEANERS! 


Specify Craft cleaners for your art classes for 


a clean job on every job. Remove tiny smudges, 
clean and freshen up whole pages without 


wrinkling or tearing paper. Try Craft now. 


AVAILABLE IN 6 SIZES 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J10 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 











How to draw 


HORSES 
, Walter TFoster 


Do you have a difficult tame 

drawing horses? This book 

will Sive you the ‘know-how’ 

See it at your dealers or 
send *8°° to 


BOK 150 « LAGUNA BEACH. CALIF. 














DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 
For Use in War Times 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
niet thie 


64-pages —— in stock, 


in- 








fuss BOOK oo ARTCRALS 


IDEAS FOR CLASS WORK ‘== 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings Gostiad glass 
dlaques, mirror t pletenen, and many other supplies. 
Write for catalog a. 
HAYER & CHANDL 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, LL. 
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All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 


FUN FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, by Cappy Dick. 
Publisher, Greenberg, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 

A book written primarily for youngsters from 
6 to 14, but any oldster may find himself trying 
out its jolly projects. The book is jam-packed 
with novel projects that show children how to 
make their own toys and games, and for good 
measure there are loads of stunts, tricks, puzzles, 
jokes, etc., enough to keep boys and girls happy 
for a long time. No expensive tools or material 
are needed for any of the projects. 

Size of this book, 9'4 by 6! inches and con- 
tains 182 pages. 


DRAWING PEOPLE FOR FUN, by Roy Vernam. 
Publishers, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York. Price, $3.50. 

This book will have a strong and immediate ap- 
peal for the growing number of amateur sketchers 
who have no aspirations toward hanging master- 
pieces in art galleries. The book opens with 
sketches that can be made with ease by any one 
who likes to “doodle.” Hundreds of sketches 








MAY, 4 


YOU CAN STILL GET LEATHER 
- « » FOR LEATHERCRAFT 


Every School Craft program can obtain satisfactory 
tooling leather although the traditional tooling 
calf is restricted by Government order. 

Tryoneof these startling new low-priced leathers: 


You’ll say They’re the 
Brightest, Smoothest Colors 
You’ve Used 


Professional quality Alphacolor Colored Chalk 

Pastels bring new life to murals, posters, sketches 

and layouts. Send 60 cents for full size assort 

ment of 24 brilliant colors, postpaid. Address 

Dept. SA-1043. Satisfaction guaranteed — or 
your money back 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 











El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin Heavy-Weight 
...attractive pebble grain finish...tools beautifully 
when only slightly damp. Available in black, 
brown, red, green or blue. Average size of skin 
..6 to 9 sq. feet at $0.35 per sq. foot. 

é:" gimp lacing, $0.85 per 50 yard spool. 
CATALOG FREE UPON REQUEST 


oe 
[ Vay vwes Hf 64 STANHOPE ST, 
Cllowmecralslers BOSTON, MASS 








THE 
ART 
BOOK 
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APPLIED 


ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


——_~ Museum of Fine Arts, 
tanford University 
Edien School Arts Magazine 


Tus is the book that has 
everything you want for beginners and 
advanced students alike, with Lesson Out- 
lines in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, De- 
sign, Modeling, Lettering, and Handicraft, 
with limitless variety and hundreds of il- 
lustrations and color plates. 

APPLIED ART is the book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has be- 
come the first choice of art supervisors, 
teachers, and students from Maine to 
California. 

What Art Instructors 

and Supervisors Say 


“This is the finest, most practical art text 
I have ever seen. Every art supervisor and 
every grade drawing teacher should own 
acopy. It is a mine of inspiration, prac- 
tical ideas, and beautiful ideals.’ 
398 pages, packed with illustrations, cut- 
outs, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs—the very 
things you want in your art teaching text. 
Durable cloth binding. 


Send TODAY for FREE 
sample pages of this now 
amazing art book. PS 00 


Formerly 9G@@2 = rostraio 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, California 
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Rubber Cement Co. 
— MATERIALS 


illustrate step-by-step instruction on the construc- 
tion of the human figure, not by a study of precise 
anatomical features, but by the use of a basic 
figure so ingeniously simple that even the least 
adept with a pencil will be moved to spontaneous 
drawing of the human form in action or repose. 
The book is fully illustrated by the author. 

The size is 1014 by 814 inches and contains 
206 pages. 


SMALL CREATIONS FOR YOUR TOOLS, by 
Hazel F. Showalter. Published by The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Price, $2.75. 

The construction of the small creations de- 
scribed in this book is easy if the simple direc- 
tions are followed and the tools are no more than 
a jackknife and a coping saw. The non-priority 
material for these 78 objects utilizes salvage such 
as tin cans, old chair rungs, spools, clothespins 
and scraps of wood. The clear plates show ac- 
curate dimensions and details of design of animal 
toys, attractive accessories for inside and outside 
of the home. 

Size of this book is 9!4 by 614 inches and con- 
tains 214 pages. 


YOU CAN WHITTLE AND CARVE, by Amanda 
Watkins Hellum and Franklin H. Gottshall. 
Published by The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 
N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 
$2.25. 

A book that gives simple directions of how and 
what to carve when you are challenged by a 
small block of clean wood that makes the fingers 
itch to start whittling. The complete directions 
and full-size detail drawings guide you in making 
your carving perfect down to the sixteenth of an 
inch. Actual size photographs clearly show vari- 
ous stages in the process of carving. Illustrated 
by some 90 drawings and photographs with the 
frontispiece in color. 

Size 1014 by 734 inches and contains 82 pages. 


MASKS & PUPPETS, by Dana Saintsbury Green. 
Published by The Studio Publications, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Price, $3.50. 

A book that covers the whole field of puppetry, 
explaining in full detail the suitabilities, construc- 
tion and manipulation of various types of puppets 
and thoroughly exploring the more advanced 
questions of masks and faces, costume, scenery, 
the theatre itself and the production of the puppet 
play as a whole. The beginner in puppetry will 
soon be producing his own plays in his own 
theatre with puppets of his own fashioning. Dis- 
cussed in the book are masks for puppet faces, 
glove puppets and Marionettes and string Pup- 
pets. Illustrated by 8 plates of photographs as 
well as detailed drawings for the construction of 
the puppets. Size of this book is 10 by 7!4 inches 
and contains 83 pages. 


BABY ANIMALS ON THE FARM and How to 
Draw Them, by Vere Temple. Published by 
The Studio Publications, Inc., New York. Price 
$1.00. 

A really delightful book for those who wish to 
learn how to record the charm of young animals 
and birds. The author has discovered the way to 
make portraits of them. She catches their poses 
both awkward and graceful alike. The text gives 
you many interesting facts about young animals. 
Illustrated. Size, 7 by 514 inches and contains 
64 pages. 


They're just waiting 

to show you their 
tricks with new letter 
styles, borders ,decoration. 
They want to show you how 
fast. clean and efficiently 
Ton art work can be done. 


hey go right to work for you the 


‘ minute you start using 


Zélteving -PENS 


if your — cannot supply all the 

pens you want, when suppl ah them 
‘try again’ ...Our armed forces and 
- must be served first 





JUST GIVE ME A 

CHANCE AND I'LL 

SHOW YOU SOME 
VD REAL SPEED ! 





Ase SQUARE Z2.8°S%,.2% 


Be now GoTuic | IT'S MY JOB TO 
ROUND <= and EVEN LINES KEEP SPEEDBALL'S 
Cm FLAT Srttsnce! TRIPLE RESERVOIRS 


tow Romans,| FILLED WITH SPEED- 
De OVAL Sr? erm: BALL ! roy 
Gen Peepers | A Li it 
F-Bs ROUND 2" Reta uae WITH EVERY Dip! 
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Try Speedball inks too. <p 
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HUNT PEN co. 


i CAMDEN, N.J. 


Drawn Lettered wish B-C“D Speedballs im Speedball ink. 
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DRAWLET PENS 4 Esetwh 


—a famous family of 19 fast, 
and accurate pens made 
expressly for commercial 


artists and students 


DRAWLET PENS for lettering and 
broad-line drawing are rapid} and sure 
tools in the hands of student or profes- 
sional artists. 

Be sure you say “DRAWLET PENS”. 
They're great for show-card color 
work, too. 


bstevtivok 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N. J. 


The World's Leading Pen Makers Since 1858 





























AMERICAN DOLLS IN UNIFORM, by Nina R. 
Jordan. Published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
Price, $2.00. 

Here’s another of Mrs. Jordan’s fine books. 
This book differs from all other books on doll- 
making, because every doll in it is a boy-doll and 
each one plays an important part in his country’s 
; service. 

E The complete instructions for making and 

dressing each doll is clearly given. 

The book includes 75 illustrations, 238 pages 
and is 9 by 6! inches in size. 


THE AMERICAN ARTIST and His Times, by 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. Published by Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 449 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Price, $5.00. 

From its earliest beginnings in the folk art of the 
New England colonists, Homer Saint-Gaudens 
traces the course of American art through the 
personalities of its artists. He has not attempted 
to set down an exhaustive record, but rather to 
point out the main currents and bring to life their 
figures. So vivid are his reconstructions that the 
reader finds himself reliving our history and mix- 
ing with the colorful figures: Copley and Stuart 
dominating the Colonial and post-Revolutionary 
days; Samuel F. B. Morse typifying our great 
Period of growth and industrial expansion; the 
swing to romance and “Culture” under Doughty 
and Cole which led to the Hudson River land- 
scapists and to George Innes; the European in- 
uence led by John La Farge. Others—Homer, 
fakins, Ryder, Whistler, Sargent and Cassatt, 
and many others. 

Size of this book is 7 by 1014 inches, 332 pages, 
ilustrated. 
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Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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Everything 5 the ART DEPARTMENT 


y/ ARTISTS’ COLORS and MATERIALS 


QUALITY SINCE 1853 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS IN ALL MEDIUMS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE OF THE FINE ARTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


> CATALOG VOL. 700 AND COLOR CARDS TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 
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MEET THE AUTHOR 
AND ARTIST 


John deLemos has had a wide experience in 
teaching and supervising art, drawing and 
crafts. For several years he was Supervisor 
of Art in Alameda County, California, where 
he introduced poster work and handicrafts. 
He was head of the Design, Poster and Crafts 
Department at Polytechnic High School in 
San Francisco during which time he organ- 
ized the Poly Poster Club whose members 
won many awards in contests. 


At the San Francisco Institute for Art he in- 
troduced Advertising Art and Poster Work 
into this fine arts school with enrollment in 
this new course jumping from 15 to 50 in the 
first few weeks. Taught Poster, Commercial 
Art and Lettering at Chicago Summer School 
of Applied Arts to classes of Art Instructors 
and Supervisors from all parts of the United 
States. 


Because of his success in poster instruction, 
he was asked to become Director of Art for 
the Latham Foundation. During the past 
fifteen years, he has conducted International 
Poster Contests for entries ranging from 


Kindergarten to Professionals. 


The reeent Victory Contest pulled 10,000 
100,000 posters were ac- 
tually made but most districts enter only 
their best work. 

The 
Latham Foundation their Certificate for Dis- 


entries. Around 


U.S. Treasury has just awarded the 


tinguished Service because of the outstanding 


success of its Victory Poster Contest. 








A new Poster book for only *2-** 


Especially for use in Junior and Senior High Classes 


Planning and Producing 


POSTERS 


In this new instruction type book you get the benefit of John 
deLemos’ fifteen years in conducting poster contests in his 
‘vapacity as Art Director of the Latham Foundation whose 


Poster Contests have drawn entries from all over the world. 


All of the experience which the author has gained in his many 
years of teaching goes to make this book one of the most practi- 
cal instruction books on poster making which you have seen 
in fact, it is the first instruction book on posters published in 
the past five vears. 


It’s a teaching book——gives hints and helps about the basic 
elements of composition, balance, silhouettes, tonal values and 
color—then gives the techniques of poster making with spatter 


ink, silk screen and air brush. 

Nine chapters give you all this help in illustrated form plus 
instruction notes—the numerous examples of posters show you 
some 38 of present-day successful posters including a number 
which have been created to help the war. 


Copies of this brand-new book just coming off the press 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR YOURS 











, SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE , 

| 1310 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 

° |] Please send copy of the new Poster Book by John deLemos—enclosed i! 

| is $2.75 in payment. 

' (_] Send 4 copies of Planning and Producing Posters at total cost post- : 

paid of $9.90. 

PO STERS __| As one of your regular subscribers please charge my account. 1 
. pate | Name : 
by JOHN del E MOS ' School Address I 
Postoffice . 
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A collection of 50 native designs as applied 
to Mexican pottery, basketry, weaving—as 
well as some of the clever toys created by 
these artists and craftsmen. 


17 plates — one in colors - - - Send only $1.00 











FOR PAN-AMERICAN ART 





Guatemala Art Crafts 


by Pedro deLemos * 


This book brings you 138 excellent illus- 
trations, including two plates in full colors 
showing the native life and crafts of the 
Mayans. 

You find some of the most exquisite tex- 
tile designs ever to come from Central 
America. 

Use the book in your art and design 
classes, in social studies as well as becom- 
ing better acquainted with life and work 
of our Latin American neighbors. 


A Prize Book for only $3.75 
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CARTOONING 


by Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 


You tind in this book the essential step by 
step directions for teaching successful car- 
tooning in school classes. School scenes, 
school characters, and school events are the 
basis for the work. From the classroom of a 
successful teacher these many lessons teach 
good drawing and cartooning. 

Large size pages 1034 "x 1334 "—23 illus 
trated instruction pages — one of the most 
Popular books we have published. 

Send for your copy — low price. $2.50 


School Arts 


1310 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


— 
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FRUITS OF THE EARTH, by Jannette May Lucas; 
illustrations by Helene Carter. Publishers, 

J. B. Lippincott Company, New York. Price, 

$2.00. 

Here is a delightful book of a colorful, romantic 
panorama of the orgin, travels, adaptation and 
development of many of our everyday fruits, told 
with a clear scientific outlook. The artistic illus- 
trations both in color and black and white gives 
the book both distinction and art value. It is use- 
ful for both armchair and dirt gardeners. 

It contains 71 pages, 1044 by 8 inches in size. 


HOW TO DRAW KIDDIES—28 lessons by Louis 
A. Eisele. Published by Fashion Art Design 
School, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. Price, $1.00. 
The book will prove invaluable to all artists 

and students of the fine as well as the commercial 

arts. The many drawings gives you step by step 
illustrations for illustrating infants’ wear and 
merchandise from infants to the 14-year-old. 

The paper-bound volume includes four books. 
Each book is complete with seven lessons each 
and includes figure drawing in different positions 
for the different ages, facial expressions and the 
complete figure. 32 pages, ll by 8*4 inches. 


TECHNIQUES OF SCULPTURE. A Simple 
Creative Approach, by Ruth Green Harris and 
Girolamo Piccoli. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York. Price, 
$2.25. 

This volume should prove of specific aid to all 
those who wish to improve their mastery of artis- 
tic expression in the plastic arts. Ruth Harris, a 
seasoned art critic and Girolamo Piccoli, sculp- 
tor and widely experienced teacher of sculpture, 
combine their talents to provide a simple, de- 
velopmental and clear exposition of sculpturing 
essentials. 

From the selection ¥ of [ tools, materials and 
models, through design principles and methods of 
construction, to the use of armatures, technique 
of casting, working in clay and directly in stone or 
wood you will find clearly explained. 

The volume includes 37 halftones and line-cuts. 
It is 8°4 by 6 inches in size and contains 88 pages. 


YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT YOU LIKE, by 
Frederic Taubes. Published by Dodd, Mead 
and Co.,, 432 Fourth Ave., New York. Price, 
$3.00. 

The author has felt for many years that there is 
entirely too much sham and pretense in art criti- 
cism. Casual enthusiasms grow into cults. Whim 
and fancy and ‘prejudice, often sheer insanity, 
seem to form the basis of many judgments. The 
reason for this is there are no recognized stand- 
ards of taste. In this book is a proposed set of 
standards, described in detail, to be used as a 
yardstick for aesthetic judgment in painting. 
The size is 9'4 by 6'% inches and contains 183 
pages. Illustrated. 


HOW TO DRAW CHILDREN, by Priscilla Pointer. 
Published by The Studio Publications, Inc., 381 
Fourth Ave., New York. Price, $1.00. 

Priscilla Pointer says in this book “anyone who 
wishes to be able to draw children must like 
children.” It is obvious from her charming draw- 
ings that she understands the meaning of this 
phrase. 

The many interesting illustrations helps those 
who wish to learn the secret of making children’s 
portraits step by step from dimpled babies to 
children in their ‘teens. 

Size, 7 by 5!% inches; 64 pages. 








V2x3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD | 


TALENS & SON-Newark,NJ. 





NICK NICHOLS JUSTRITE ART AND 
CARTOON COURSE of 10 Lessons 


YOURS for a Justrite Nick Nichols, Dean 
Drawing Ink Box of Cartooning at the 


Top and Only American Acad 
emy of Art, train- 


ed such famous 
cartoonists as 
Rick Yeager 
(Buck Rog- 
ers), Jack 
Ryan (Streamer 
A elly) and Ken Ernst 
pal ieee A. (Apple Mary). Let him 














train you through this course 
It's fun tolearn cartoon drawing 
the Nick Nichols way! 
We make this wonderful offer to 
acquaint you with Justrite Orawing 
Ink. It flows so freely, makes drawing easy. Brilliant, waterproof, will 


not cake. 
Take advantage of this offer today. Only 25c and a 
Justrite Drawing Ink box top. Send to Dept. 8.A. 


Lovis Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








ae — . ~ rt subjects j 
End of Day Adan ferent, f y 60 
Ask for “Our Own Course in Picture Stud FREE t 
teachers. 64-paee ustrated CATALOG 15 cents 


Send for it TODAY. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 








TEXTILE PRINTING 


Use Prof. Emmy Zweybruck’s famous method. Leisure- 
crafts Kit SA-91 contains everything you'll need for per- 
manent, boilproof, brilliant designs: 12 bottles of colors 
and bases, stencil paper, brushes, knife, and complete 
instructions for stencil, block, and silk screen. Only $3.50, 
postpaid to your workbench. Order TODAY! 

LEISURECRAFTS, 907 South Wil, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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1400 Illustrations to make your art lessons 
better and easier .... 


CHAPTERS 


Drawing—Objects, Trees, Landscapes 
Drawing—Birds, Animals, People 
Torn and Cut Paper Work 

Painting and Color 

IIlustration and Blackboard Drawing 


Modeling and Pottery ch * . 
Design The Design Unit n apter of guidance . im 
Design—The Application picture study list, outline 
Posters 


Lettering and Booklet Making 














e 


Holiday Projects 


Toys and Woodwork 

Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
Home and Garden 

Puppets and Stagecraft 

Picture Study and Nature Study 
Schoolroom Helps 


SEND ONLY $1.00 AS DOWN PAYMENT 
pay balance of $2.00 per month until $9.00 is paid 


ORDER FROM 


color; 
and blackboard work; mod- 


Send for your copy of this book 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro deLemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
avon with illustrations giving you the most successful 

sson ideas which other teachers have discovered — you 
would be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 
The 16 instruction chap- 
ters cover subjects you like 


to use—drawing of objects, 
trees, birds, and animals; Fone. 


paper work, painting and Netscal es. ( (\ 
design; illustrating a 
ing [he “at | || 


eling; lettering; posters; hol- 
iday projects; toys; puppets; 
picture study—and an extra 


courses of art, etc. 

A big book, 7” x 10’, just 
packed with help—492 pages 
388 illustrated, 68 in full 
colors—a gold mine of art 
teaching help for the grades. 


SCHOOL AR Ss MAGAZ 


1310 PRINTERS BUILD 

















The Art Teacher simplifies teaching 
of all Art subjects for the classroom. 


, WORCESTER 








TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


SAC 
SYS 


202 
109 
116 
119 









FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 


ART TEACHING BOOKS 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $9.00 


Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . 


Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 


Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. 


Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 


Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos . 
The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey . 


2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
3.75 
1.50 
1.00 


Plays and Puppet Shows 


Planning and Producing Posters, , 


John deLemos : 
Selling Art to the Community, 
Wadsworth 


2. 
1.50 


J 
o>) 


Symbolism for Artists, Bailey -} Poole 4.50 
CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro deLemos 


Art Metal Craft, 17 plates .. 
Block Printing, 17 plates, 814xll 
Leathercraft, 17 plates, 8'xll’” 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 


SCHOCE ARTS, 1310 Printers Buildi 


Mass., or to the following school supp’ Y 


Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 


Chicago. Practical eee 


Dallas, Texas. Practical ce Toe Co. 
Eau alee Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Lauiee, t 


. Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 


- a 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


. Worcester, 
companies: 


‘Co., 1315 So. Michigan 


Oak St. 


ich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 








SCHOOL ARTS PORTFOLIOS 
301 Modern Art in Book Illustration . $3.00 


303 Decorative Design. . . . . 3.00 
304 Etching and Block Prints. . . 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry. . . 3.00 


101 Costume, American, 1775- 1925 . 1.00 
102 Costume Design, History of 

Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates . 2.50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . ] 
108 How to Draw Human Head, lixl4” 1.00 
158 How to Draw Human Figure, llxl4” 1. 
157 Indian Arts—Chart, 24 plates. .70 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates, 1 
120 Lettering, 2] plates. ] 
195 Master Model Drawing, 16 plates 1.95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1 
156 Old World Decorative Designs . 1. 
153, Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 
201 * Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 


Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co. 6900 Avalon Blvd, 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 

San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 421 Mission St. 

Seattle, Wash., John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 





In CANADA at slightly higher prices to Moyer Schoo! Sys. Ltd. 


Moncton, Montreal, 


Toronto, 


Please send the following titles, numbers 
Enclosed in payment is $...............:..0+: 


Name 


innipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 


ier ; 0 Please send bill 


en ee EE DN : Position 


School Address 


.. City and State 
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READERS’ INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 
OCTOBER 1943 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 5a 

Master’s School, The 

Moore Institute of Art 

Traphagen School of Fashion 

Universal School of Handicrafts 5a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 

MATERIALS 

American Crayon Company . Cover 4 | 

Milton Bradley Co. . 

Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

Binney & Smith . lea 

Arthur Brown & Bro. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Company T-a 

Eagle Pencil Company Ba 

Esterbrook Pen Company 

Favor, Ruhl & Co. 4a 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 5a 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 8a 

The Louis Melind Co. lla 

Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 3-a 

S. S. Rubber Cement Co. Ba 

Talens & Son, Inc. lla 

F. Weber Company . Qa 

Weber-Costello Company 7a 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 4a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Arthur Brown & Bro. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 
International Textbook an 
Walter T. Foster 
Pacific Press Publishing ie. 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. . 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Leisurecrafts . : 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
The O-P Craft Company 
Thayer & Chandler 
Universal School of Handicrafts 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. . 
J. L. Hammett Company 
J. C. Larson Company 
Leisurecrafts . 
Osborn Bros. 
Thayer & Chandler 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Society for Visual Eeducation, Inc. 
The Perry Pictures Co. 


Sa | 
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| What happens when design goes free hand 


by Jane and Margaret Rehnstrand 


Creative Expression 


Here’s a kind of art work which not only delights the 10% of your class 
who are talented but also encourages and builds up the confidence 
entire class. And here is the secret discovered by those two experienced 
teachers—the Rehnstrand sisters—let the pupils do large scale work, 
release them from any cramped wrist or arm drawing and they discover a 


er 4 whole new field of accomplishment — you know how the same thing hap- 
pened to Jean Carlu, the lea us poster artist. He was a detail artist | 
World War I — lost his right arm egan ve awing with hi 
presto —the result was those wonde rful posters. 
You simply can’t go wrong on this series of plat« material « 
5 years, 101 different illustrations are given you — example 


drawing and designing with free brush, graphite stick, 
wax crayon. 
Don’t pass this title by and discover later on that | 
without one of the most imp rtant technical devel pments to ¢ 


teaching dur 


ng the past 5 years. 


Furthermore, the Secretary of the SCHOOL ARTS Fa 
above notes, gives you the following guarantee —“‘If you don’t find it on 
of the most interesting and helpful folios you have ev 


it back—your money returned.” 


Don’t hesitate you have eve rything to gain and nothing to | 
your order and $2.50 in payment 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


1310 Printers Building ° Worcester, Mass. 











your school 


These reference plates were the result 
of researchinthe Metropolitan Museum 
by James W. and Rose Netzorg Kerr 


@ Historic Design Ancient & Classic 
EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ROMAN, 
COPTIC AND POMPEIAN DESIGNS 


The artists have rendered in black and white and tones 138 de- 
signs and 112 additional borders. For classes in design and history 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, Colleges, Universities and 
Libraries. Sixteen plates, 84" x 11”, price $1.50 


Historic Design Medieval » 


BYZANTINE, MOORISH-ARABIAN, CELTIC, MANU- 
SCRIPT, STAINED GLASS, ARCHITECTURE AND 
HERALDRY DESIGNS 


146 designs and 112 borders from authentic examples of Medieval 
Europe rendered in black and white and tones in contemporary 
techniques. For classes in design, history and appreciation of arts 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, Colleges, Universities and 
Libraries. Sixteen plates, 814" x 11", price $1.50 


tn E FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


ee Dept. 1310, 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN Ti CRAYON COMPANY ~~ 


...not too early to get started making attrac- 
tive personalized gifts with those fascinating 
* ° 

Prang Textile Colors. 


It's so easy and fast! 


And these lovely, gayly decorated gifts are accepted so 
eagerly ... yet they cost you comparatively little. Of all 
Christmases, this Christmas will be one in which making your 
own gifts will count. One set of Prang Textile Colors will 
make gifts for your entire Christmas list . . . with color to 
spare. It goes such a long way! 


And here's a happy suggestion, too. Why not give 

a Prang Textile Color Kit to some of your friends for 

Christmas? This charming color craft always proves 
a most acceptable gift. 


Your regular School Supply Distributor will serve 
you promptly. Otherwise write us. 


Shall we put your name down for a copy of the beauti- 

ful new color booklet, to be printed this fall, showing 

the many possibilities of Prang Textile Colors? Send 
25 cents to Dept. 42. 


Problem and Idea Unit,”’Paint- 
ing and Decorating Textiles” 
(10 cents) available now. Also 
free folder. 
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